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‘Bditoriat. 
THE communication which we 


print this week from an old friend of 
A. H. Conant will be read with par- 
ticular interest by the many friends 
whose attention has been lately called 
tothe history of the Geneva church 
and its apostolic founder, in its semi- 
centennial celebration. 


WE have not for a long time seen a 
definition of religion that pleased us 
better than that given by our asso- 
clate contributor, whose modest initial 
‘L’’ is so well known to our readers. 
“ Religion is a sense of relation. 

_. Tothe conscious atom or indi- 
vidual that sense of relation carries 
With it the sense of affinity, of obliga- 
tion,’’ ete, 


We are indebted to a friend for 
some copies of Kindly Light, a parish 
Paper published by the society at 
Ithaca, N. Y., Rev. J. W. Scott, 
Pastor. Each ‘number contains a 
hymn by the minister of the church, 
In addition to a printed prayer and 
one of his pulpit discourses, by which 
it would seem he was equal to carry- 
ing on the entire services if necessary. 
Mr. Scott has the following good 


perous thing to do. 
is injustice to all. 

be sacred to any privilege that is not } 
the opportunity of all. 
not for masses should our upward and 
onward thought be, 


Injustice to one 
Not a class should 


Not for classes, 


but for men— 
for man, that divine goal of the uni- 
verse. 


Weare in receipt of a pleasant note 
from Mr. Salter, thanking us for the 
editorial on ‘‘ First Steps in Philos- 
ophy’’ which appeared in our col- 
umns two weeks ago, but adding that 
it has nothing to do with ‘‘ Ethical 
Culture,’’ z.e., that in it he speaks 
for himself only, not in a representa- 
tive sense; which distinguishes it 
somewhat from his other work, ‘‘Ethi- 
cal Religion.’’ 


THE Literary World joins the 
Nation in finding Mr. Conway’s work 
on Thomas Paine much too fulsome for 
that just and impartial estimate that 
deserves to be made final. It pro- 
nounces the style that of ‘‘a journalist- 
theologian,’’ and condemns the taste 
of such chapter headings as ‘‘ A Brit- 
ish Lion with an American Heart ’”’ 
and ‘‘He suffered under Pontius 
Pilate,’’ ‘‘ Pilate’s Gallant struggle to 
save Jesus from Lynchers.’’ The 
book serves to show perhaps that like 
minds are not always the best expo- 
nents of each other, and that often a 
great man is better understood by 


than by those wito follow him with- 
out question. 


Our friend and associate, Dr. 
Hirsch, is one of the leading radical 
minds of the Reform Jewish denomi- 
nation, yet he speaks on the subject 
of the Jewish Sunday in what might 
seem to many a very conservative 
way. ‘‘ Not one of us,’’ he writes in 
the Reform Advocate, ‘‘ would dream 
of advocating either Sunday services 
or Sunday Sabbath, if our congrega- 
tions were observing the old Sab- 
bath.’’ The reason for this disuse is 
a perfectly natural one and inevitable, 
arising from the business necessities 
that inhere in a civilization that has 
become the Jews only by loving adop- 
tion. This substitution of the Chris- 
tian’s Sunday is for the benefit of 
those who, without this, would be 
deprived of any other, and whose re- 
ligious notions are sufficiently ad- 


in such matters. The Reform Jew 
has no desire to disturb either the 
principles or practice of his orthodox 
brother. Rather, we are told, he will 
‘encourage him to enjoy in 
his fashion the day which custom and 
tradition has distinguished.’’ 


AUSTRALIA is by no means a lag- 
gard in modern civilization, though 
after socialistic methods. She was 
the first country to introduce the 
eight-hour law and to establish the 
the state ownership of railroads, and 
she is steadily and hopefully at work 
on the solution of the questions of 
labor and capital and cognate indus- 
trial problems. She is now trying to 
establish boards of arbitration for the 
just and peaceful settlement of strikes 
and other popular disturbances of that 
order ; and also at work on a bill to 
secure the loan of public money to 
needy farmers wishing to buy land at 
three per cent. This second measure 


Word to say on the labor question : 
“The right thing to do is the prve- 


will be regarded as an extreme one in 


if government is to lend further pri- 


faid the poor than the rich, as is often 


vanced to admit of a little flexibility 


our contemporaries is right in saying 
vate enterprises at all it is better to 


done in the moneyed support won 
from the public treasury by large and 
powerful corporations. 


Dr, HALE, whom we rather speak 
of in full as Edward Everett Hale, 
received a warm greeting in London, 
the meeting gathered in his honor at 
Essex Hall rising to welcome him with 
acclamation as he took his place on 
the platform. A few other American 
guests were present, Revs. Carlton 
and Charles Staples, G. D. Latimer, 
Senator and Mrs. Hoar. Mr. D. Marti- 
neau moved, and Mr. Herford seconded 
the resolution of welcome. Mr. Hale 
made a short and eloquent plea for 
the religion of life and deed above 
that of creed. He would have Unt- 
tarians take for their motto, ‘‘ With 
God, for man, in heaven.’ 


A LETTER from Prof. G. Von Gi- 
zycki appears in the July number of 
the Conservator, a small monthly ed- 
ited by Horace Traubel. Prof. Gizyc- 
ki speaks enthusiastically of the late 
visit of Professor Adler to Germany 
and the effect produced by the deliv- 
ery of two or three lectures on the 
work and teachings of Ethical Cult- 
ure. A discourse given by him last 
March to a small company gave the 
to the formation of a so- 
“ciety in that country, and upon his 
recall from London in July to address 
a larger audience the movement grew 
in strength and interest and is now 
fairly under way. Professor Gizycki 
is soon to translate Professor Adler’s 
work, ‘‘Moral Instruction of Chil- 
dren,’’ into German. 


THE protest against our foolish and 
harmful mourning customs is re- 
newed by Mary Elizabeth Blake in 
a late number of the North Amert- 
can Review. She condemns the cus- 
tom of wearing black on the ground 
that it is unchristian, since ‘‘ it clouds 
the spiritual significance of the resur- 
rection with the ever present expres- 
sion of temporal loss.’’ It is also 
pronounced cruel, for it compels the 
observance of a useless practice from 
those who cannot afford the extra ex- 
penditure it involves. It is untruth- 
ful, making a show of grief where 
often little or none is really felt ; and 
it is vulgar for the attention it de- 
mands from an indifferent or curious 
public to matters that should be kept 
sacredly private. Another reason 
might have been added, springing 
from our duty towards the living, who 
can not but suffer indirectly from the 
gloomy atmosphere imparted by the 
continual wearing of black with the 
ugly accompaniment of crape. Espec 
ially should we think of the effect 
upon children, and the unconscious 
inculcation in superstitious ideas this 
and many other mourning customs en- 
tail. We do not diminish the sadness 
of death by these external trappings, 
and we do add to its terrors, besides 
cheating the life that remains, of its 
due proportion of cheer and sunshine. 


In another column we have spoken 
of Dr. Hirsch’s opirtions on the Jewish 
Sabbath. In the same number of the 


dishonesty.’”’ 


but he speaks with severe condemna- 
tion of those pretended conversions 
that so often precede these unions. 


If marriages of this kind are danger- 


ous to the cause of Judaism the dan- 
ger is not removed by ‘‘countenancing 
exercises, which to our. understand- 


ing, are not free from the suspicion of 
He adds with much 
force that ‘‘ conversion under these 


circumstances is apt to add a bitter 
drop to the cup of felicity by insisting 


upon a sacrifice on the part of one, 
which sooner or later will become a 
disturbing element.’’ The writer of 
these words is as thoroughly loyal as 
a Jew as he is free and upright asa 
thinker. 


Our friend, E. P. Powell, writing 
in the /volutionist, defends evolution 
against the charge of pessimism. Of 
the various forms’ of pessimistic 
thought afloat, he finds that of Mr. 
Maudsley, the most ‘' fascinating.’’ 
His clear style and keen logic make 
him the ablest champion of this phil- 
osophy. Mr. Maudsley, like others, 
is a pessimist by reason of the stress 


tion at work in and along with evo- 
lution, but Mr. Powell thinks a full 
answer can be given him here in the 
fact that ‘‘the history of man, as of 
life altogether, has been ever forward, 
rising from higher to higher intellect- 
ual and moral stages.’’ The pessi- 
mism that finds a voice in American 
literature is also touched upon, but 
this Mr. Powell rightly characterizes 
as Byronic rather than philosophic. 
He thinks ‘‘ optimism a duty in liter- 


ature.’’ The real test lies in our own 
disposition, ‘‘Am I disposed to go 
ahead?’’ ‘The answer to this ques- 


tion is the answer to the larger one 
respecting the worth of life in general. 


The Spirit of the New Religion. 


The first thing to be said about the 
spirit of the new religion is that it is 
a spirit. Not a dogma, not a declar- 
ation of faith or principle, no merely 
abstract proposition, however mani- 
fest and simple, but something which 
lies beneath all these, struggling 
through these for some true, life-giv- 
ing expression of itself; that aspiring 
purpose in the heart of man towards 
goodness which is the same in Chris- 
tian or pagan, the radical and the 
devout thinker, skeptic and believer. 
For the spirit of religion, new or old, 
is but man’s spirit, showing itself in 
different ways according to the light 
and leading of the age in which he 
lives. 

What are some of the character- 
istics of this spirit—its chief charac- 
teristic? Is it that religious breadth 
and tolerance on which the present 
day so justly prides itself? Is it 
found in those intellectual gains 
wrought by the new learning, which 
has so revolutionized thought and 
belief on these questions? Is it the 
soul’s love of freedom, so hardly won ? 
It is something much better than any 
of these. Not breadth of view, alone, 
nor wider knowledge, nor mental 
freedom, is the best sign and product 
of the new faith, though each has 


Advocate we learn something of his 
views on the subject of the intermar- 
riage of Jews and Christians. Such> 


many quarters, but perhaps one of: marriages the rabbi does not oppose 


contributed so largely to it and is 
daily adding new gifts and powers. 
Rather is this new religious spirit one 


. of simple loving trust in our fellow- - 


he puts upon the principle of dissolu- ° 
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statement of a truth, well understood, 
but it is too often understood in a 
theoretic sense only. It is a truth 
that has made but small progress in 
its mere enunciation as a rule or 
principle. Rightly understood, it 
will be found to relate far less to the 
different creeds and opinions by which 
men are separated than to man him- 
self. Man’s personal need of this 
trust and sense of brotherhood is far 
greater than his need as a thinker, 
though the need be fulfilled in this 
order. Channing’s formula about the 
“dignity of human nature’’ con- 
tained all the implications of just 
conduct, mutual trust and goodwill 
among differing minds, which con- 
stitute the very essence of rational 
belief; though such was the state 
of thought at that time that this 
famous dictum received an _intel- 
lectual application chiefly. This 
mental tolerance is now fairly estab- 
lished. The new movement which 
demands room for all and favors to 
none, is in full swing and will be 
carried by its own momentum to 
those triumphs so ardently antici- 
pated. But its mission will be only 
half accomplished in such triumphs. 
Along with the mental liberation 
thus effected must be found a heart 
growth and sanctification, by which 
the spirit of human trust reveals 
itself on the near and personal side of 
life. This- trust will show itself in 
countless ways, hard to name, but 
culminating as final result, in a man’s 
character, his general estimate of his 
fellows, the prevailing tone of his 
conversation, his every-day behavior 
and personal atmosphere and pres- 
ence. Here alone are to be found the 
real fruits of a man’s creed or philos- 
ophy. This is what we mean when 
we talk about character in religion, 
words whose tremendous import is 
apt to be lost in their glib and fre- 
quent utterance ; so little are char- 
acter results won on the larger, more 
open and conspicuous fields of con- 
duct, so almost wholly do they spring 
from the inner private side of human 
experience. 

This spirit of trust once understood 
in all its obligations banishes every 
trace of dogmatism, that love of rule 
and ownership which springs far more 
from temperament than belief and 
which may show itself in the personal 
behavior of the most liberated man or 
woman long after it has been rejected 
and denounced in its intellectual 
bearings. We must learn to respect 
not only another’s right to a differing 
opinion but the mental integrity for 
which that opinion stands. We must 
learn that truth, like happiness, is 
found by the wayside, and is not con- 
fined to some distant goal which but 
few of life’s runners can reach. Each 
and every man has a share. 

co : Fe We 


Dr. Abbott and the Trinity. 


The rationalistic mind can never 
quite recover its surprise over the 
continued discussion of themes like 
the above, in a day of stirring prac- 
tical thought; and in this case sur- 
prise deepens into incredulity over the 
character of the argument. It is 
analogical and runs like this: How, 
it is asked, does a musician know 
Liszt? First, through the study of 
his compositions, by which a knowl- 
edge iS gained of the artist only; 
next, through the reading of his life, 
by which some historical knowledge 
of the man is reached. Lastly, our 
musical student travels across seas in 
search of further instruction, placing 
himself under the master’s care, and 
thus gains a personal knowledge before 
absent. All knowledge, we are next 
told, partakes of this threefold char- 
acter. The three factors of knowl- 


edge which help man’s thought of 


the history of the race and individual 
experience. We may not greatly 
object to the reasoning thus far, but 
it is difhcult to see how these three 
kinds or degrees of knowledge prove 
the triune nature of the subject stud- 
ied. We do not understand the 
Brooklyn divine tries to prove this 
with regard to the composer of the 
Raphsodies Hongrotse, whose single 
personality remains unimpeached ; yet 
we do not see why the same conclusion 
does not follow here as _ elsewhere. 

Dr. Abbott reverts naturally to Uni- 
tarianism, saying many of those com- 
plimentary things we are accustomed 
to. hear from such sources, which 
spring equally from honest admiration 
and deep-grounded distrust. Unitari- 
anism, we are here told, made a nec- 
essary protest against the teaching 
that there were three gods. That, 
however, is not the true teaching on 
this subject. There are not three 
gods, but ‘‘three Persons in one 
God.’’ The intention here is excel- 
lent, being plainly to make the prob- 
lem quite easy, but which becomes 
still more difficult to the Unitarian 
understanding ; though that may only 
show how much more agile and com- 
prehensive the progressive orthodox 
mind is on such points. There is only 
one God, we are very positively and 
encouragingly told, but it is one God 
speaking through the three voices of 
nature, history and individual experi- 
ence. This presents us with a new 
conception of the ventriloquistic prop- 
erties attaching to certain popular 
notions of divinity. Wewish, too, we 
knew the precise line of demancation 
between human history and experi- 
ence; since we can not conceive of 
any chapter of history that was not at 
one time mere personal experience of 
people more.or less prominent in the 
world’s affairs, nor of the obscurest 
man’s experience that is not in a 
sense history ; but this is a minor 
point. 

Continuing in the same strain of 
mingled praise and blame, the rever- 
end doctor condemns the Unitarian 
system, (chiefly, we suspect that it is 
not a system, a sad fault in the eyes 
of some Unitarians themselves, ) be- 
cause it is but three separated strands! 
‘‘Nature saying nothing but that there 
is an infinite and eternal energy, and 
life saying nothing but there are in 
men high and noble aspirations, and 
Jesus Christ saying nothing but that 
there has been once in history a won- 
drous man.’’ To us these ‘‘noth- 
ings’’ seems very rich and full in 
strong affirmative declarations, but to 
the liberal evangelical they are of 
doubtful and dangerous tendency 
until. bound together with some 
thought or explanation of his own. 
‘‘When these three strands are woven 
together in one divine thread, each 
interprets the other.’’ Unitarianism 
commits the mistake, and incurs the 
risk, that comes from accepting these 
evidences of divine power and benefi- 
cence as he finds them, which prog- 
ressive Christianity is afraid to trust 
without the supposed additional testi- 
mony derived from the believer’s par- 
ticular notion about such evidences. 
For that is all we can see in this 
piece of metaphysical, untaxed bind- 
ing twine, with which the successful 
harvester of Plymouth is trying to 
unite into one the Unitarian’s sepa- 
rated strands of faith. 

We do not mean to be disrespectful. 
More learned and close reasoners than 
Dr. Abbott have fallen into the error 
of deifying consciousness above those 
contents of consciousness supplied by 
the action of forces outside itself, the 
solving power of man’s intellect above 


the thing to be solved, a human con- | 


clusion above a divine enigma. That 
is the peculiarity of the metaphysical 
cast of mind wherever found, in 
in Aquinas’s day or our own. 

C. P./W. 


According to the J/nternational 
Journal of Ethics, Mr. Mackenzie of 
Manchester, England, recently said, 
apologizing for the boldness of the 
expression: ‘‘No- generous spirit 
desires now that God may save him ; 
but all generous spirits, some of them, 
almost despairing of the possibility 
of it, destve to save God.’’ ‘This was 
said before the Ethical Society of 
London. 

I suppose this was spoken from the 
standpoint of an ideal positivism of 
a man touched with a sense of the 
divine in humanity. 

There is a sense in which the 
ecclesiastic says it with a great fear 
lest God is being lost out of the world, 
or out of men’s minds by the en- 
croachments of science, or the en- 
grossments of business. And it grows 
more and more uncertain how long 
God can be saved to modern thought 
by the dogmatic systems of Chris- 
tianity, or rather it grows more cer- 
tain from year to year, that these 
creeds no longer command the allegi- 
ance of thinking men as once they 
did. 

There are those who say, Without 
God, no religion. If this means life 
without an ideal, life with no concep- 
tion of a power or goodness higher 
than one finds in his own experience 
it may be admitted. But if it mean 
that the God of the prevalent systems 
of faith is outgrown, that is another 
matter. Religion may be the gainer 
by it, and all the more firmly estab- 
lished. Religion, in its elementary 
and eternal essence, is a sense of rela- 
tion ;—of the part to the whole, of 
the particular to the universal, of the 
atom to the all of the human soul to 
the over-soul, of the finite to the infi- 
nite. 

To the conscious. atom or individ- 
ual, that sense of relation carries with 
it the sense of affinity, of obligation, 
the need of conformity or obedience ; 
as of the lesser to the larger, as of the 
subject to the cosmic law. 

Indeed, according to Plato, in the 
Timaens, the universe is the only be- 
gotten and living organism of God— 
body and soul in one—of which all 
creatures and atoms are related parts. 
From this idea of God it is hard to 
escape. For the universe is neither 
easily ignored in our experience or 
outgrown in our thought. If God, 
then, be one with the universe, or 
that be the one expression of his 
being and of his will, it is hard to see 
how man will ever leave behind him 
the sentiment of religion or the sense 
of duty. The form or expression of 
it may vary, but nothing can efface or 
alter the great reality. L. 


Men and Things. 


It is said that the books of Robert Brown- 
ing have more sale in England than those 
of any dead poet except Shakespeare. 


THE mother of the young King of Servia, 
the ex-Queen Natalie, has written a drama 
bearing the title ‘‘The Mother.’”’ It is in- 
tended, according to the foreign papers, to 
protray her own unhappy life while occupy- 
ing the Servian throne, and her struggles 
to keep her son under her protection. 


THERE is a Protestant church at Mitchell, 
Ind., that is pronounced by one of our ex- 
changes thirty years behind the times, be- 
cause two members were recently expelled, 
who had expressed, a desire for an organ in 
the church and the use of lesson leaves in the 
Sunday-school. 


A. MEMORIAL fund is being raised in 
England for the late Mr. Spurgeon. It will 
be used to aid those institutions founded by 
him, to erect a suitable monument over his 
resting-place in Norwood cemetery and an- 
other in the grounds of the Stockwell Or- 
phanage. 


WE are requested to state that Ida M. 
Gardner, concerning whose work in the edu- 
cational field a note appeared in UNITY some 
time ago, has not been eugaged to lecture 
under the auspices of the University Exten- 
sion Bureau, having relinquished such work 
to found the Warren Academy. 


| he is taking part in the School for Applieg 
Ethics, giving a course of lectures on “ Rg. 
ligion in the Talmud.”’ 


EDWARD BELLAMY regards the events x 
Homestead as a movement toward nationgj. 
ism, and Johann Most regards them as, 
step toward anarchy. The Boston Globe re. 
marks upon this that other people hay 
looked into a mirror before now, an thought 
they were looking out of a window instead » 


THERE is amethod in the madness of the 
writer Jules Verne, who, we read, writes 
his extraordinary stories in a little room 
crowded with charts, electrical apparatygs 
and scientific instruments. It is said tha 
even in his most imaginative flights he 
keeps as close as he can to the line of 
scientific possibility. 


HENRY IRVING is fond of relating a little 
incident that occurred to him when in q 
Dorsetshire village last summer. Whilst 
passing a group of children one of them 
eyed him so sharply that the actor said, 
‘* Well, little girl, do you know me?” 
‘‘ Yes, sir,’? was the reply, ‘‘ you are one of 
‘Beecham’s Pills.’’’ She iad seen his face 
in one of their advertisements. 


A MOVEMENT is under way at Horsham, 
near which place the poet Shelley was born, 
to establish as a permanent memorial a 
Shelley Library and Museum. It will ab. 
sorb the other libraries in the town. The 
circular recommending the scheme has a 
number of distinguished signatures, among 
others those of Tennyson, Lord Coleridge, 
Henry Irving and Archdeacon Farrar. 


THE Jenness-Miller movement and the 
dress reform agitation in general, was started 
in just the nick of time; since statistics tell 
us that the amount of whalebone now taken 
annually does not exceed 200,000 pounds, 
less than half the amount of a few years 
ago. This raises the price wholesale from 
50 cents to $6.00 per pound. Nature and 
reformed sentiment seem to be working 
hand in hand here. 


MARION CRAWFORD’S father, Thomas 
Crawford, the sculptor, was an American 
who went to Italy at the age of twenty two 
and lived in Rome almost constantly until 
he died in London, aged forty-four. Mr. 
Crawford is reported as defending himself 
against the charge of self-expatriation by 
saying, ‘‘It will be granted by reasonable 
people that a man who lives by his work 
should establish himself wherever he can 
find an abundance of raw material suitable 
for the exercise of his craft.” 


THE third annual meeting of the Central 
Conference of the Association of American 
Rabbis was held last week in the Temple 
Beth-El, in this city. About two hundred 
rabbis were present. Rabbi Isaac M. Wise, 
of Cincinnati, was chairman. Among the 
topics discussed were the following: ‘‘Cre- 
mation and Judaism,’’ ‘‘The Proselyte Ques- 
tion,’? ‘‘Conference, Ritual, and Prayer- 
Book,’’ ‘‘Is Reformed Judaism Destructive 
,or Constructive ?”’ ‘“‘The Relation of Ameri- 
can Judaism to the Public Schools of our 
Country.”’ 


REV. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, D. D., 
chairman of the general committee on re- 
ligious congresses in connection with the 
World’s Fair, reports a very favorable re- 
sponse to the plan of holding a liament 
of religions, August 25 to September 3, next 
year. From Iceland to Australia scholars of 
all religious faiths are looking forward with 
great interest to this phenomenal convenr- 
tion. A large representation is promised 
from Japan. The journals and missionaries 
and many of the native scholars of India are 
discussing the plans with growing interest 
and favor. 


It should not surprise the American 
reader of the — press to learn that Her- 
bert Spencer was lately offered the nomina- 
tion of Alderman, but it does, and the 
announcement creates a smile as well; s0 
little do we think of any man of distin- 
guished merit or reputation as a possible 
candidate for political office, unless the very 
highest. But though the honor was de- 
clined it remains true that men of almost 
equal fame in the same lines of work do ac- 
aes these places of lower trust and respons! 
bility, and find time to perform their full duty 
as public-spirited citizens. The case of Sit 
John Lubbock as president of the London 
County Council is one in point. 


SoME notion of the importance attached 
to the caste idea in India may be gath 
from the following anecdote, goin 


been restored to his caste by the following 

rocess of ‘‘purification”’: He lost caste eat- 
ing cooked food in a railway carriage 1 
which persons of another caste were travel’ 
ing. He had to pay his own weight first 10 
rice, the value reaching 180 rupees, and thet 
in wheat. After being twice weighed in this 
way he was made to sit on a sharp stomeé, 
while his body was covered with manure, 
the face only excepted ; he was then take 
up by two men and thrown into the rivet, 
and after a bath he was received by the Brah- 


rounds of the press: A Fryzabad Hindu has » 


mans, fully restored to caste fellowship.” _ j 
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Gontribnted and Selected. 


Hymn. 


Thou art lowing in Thy kine, 
And bleating in Thy sheep ; 
Thy singing is Thy happy birds, 
Thy chanting, oceans deep. 


Thou art blowing in Thy winds, 
And shining in Thy sun ; 

Thou ripenest the growing grain, 
And all the saps that run. 


Thy tenderness is baby’s face, 
Thy blushes are the grapes ; 
No thing’s within Thy universe 
But that Thy loving shapes. 


Creation is Thy coming forth 
To do Thy holy will ; 

And every voice when truest heard 
Is saying, ‘‘ Peace! be still! ”’ 


And so I live eternal life, 
And nothing ever dies ; 

What we are naming death is but 
Some fuller life’s surprise. 


—j], W. Scott, in Kindly Light. 


The New Resolution. 


In Unity, June 16, Mr. Gannett 
says that the New Resolution ‘‘ costs 
the distinctness of the ethical position’’ 
of the Conference ; and that it ‘‘con- 
sents to dim its principle in a haze of 
words.”’ 

The ethical principle is in the pre- 
amble ; it is distinctly recognized by 
the resolution, and is not changed by 
it; it is not less distinct than before ; 
it is squarely reaffirmed ; it is not, 
and can not be, dimmed by a resolu- 
tion which reasserts it. 

The resolution is not a ‘‘ haze of 
words.’’ It is clear, concise, free 
from ambiguity. It would be diff- 
cult, perhaps impossible, to select 
words which would more clearly ex- 
press its exact meaning. 

Mr. Gannett to show how he finds 
the ‘‘ haze’’ writes out what he thinks 
expresses the meaning of the resolu- 
tion as follows: > . 


Resolved, That the Conference reaffirms 
its preamble, that is, its purely ‘‘ ethical 
basis’ of fellowship, and its declaration that 
any statement of doctrinal beliefs it makes, 
is but a statement of the day, always open 
to re-statement, and to be regarded only as 
the thought of the majority ; du/, while 
reaffirming this it hereby expressly declares 
it to be its general aim and purpose to 
limit its missionary work to the particular 
Statement of beliefs set forth in Chicago in 
1887, 

Now read the new resolution, which 
is as follows: 

Resolved, That the general aim and pur- 
pose of the Conference is to promulgate a 
religion in harmony with the foregoing 
preamble and statement. 


How can Mr. Gannett assert that 
this clear-cut resolution of twenty- 
two words, means that which is set 
forth in his resolution of eighty 
words! The resolution does not say 
that the Conference reaffirmes its 
preamble, du¢ limits its missionary 
work to the particular statement of 
beliefs. There is no ‘‘du¢’’ between 
the preamble and statement; it is 
‘preamble and statement.”’ 

Mr. Gannett quotes from the June 
Unitarian to prove that his explana- 
tion of the resolution is correct; but the 
quotation proves the reverse. It says: 
“In adopting the new resolution the 
Conference adds a forward step, mak- 
ing its common aim to be theistic 
as well as ethical.’’ That does not 
limit the missionary work to the 
Statement. 

_ Mr. Sunderland presented a resolu- 
tion which contained no reference to 
the preamble; it was not adopted, but 
the resolution adopted was offered by 

tr. Fenn as a substitute. Mr. Gan- 
hett argues from this that Mr. Fenn’s 
resolution means the same as the one 
Proposed by Mr. Sunderland. The 
argument is not sound. Suppose that 

€ resolution infroduced by Mr. 
Sunderland had been the resolution 
above quoted from Mr. Gannett’s 


article, and that the new resolution | 


‘+had been offered as a substitute and 


adopted ; would Mr. Gannett say that 
the new resolution means the same 
as that quoted from him? Is it pos- 
sible that two resolutions so widely 
different can mean the same thing? 
Mr. Gannett says that there is a 
difference of opinion as to the mean- 
ing of the resolution hence ‘‘the thing 
ts haze.’’ Not so. The resolution 
says that the aim of the Conference 
is to promulgate a religion in har- 
mony with the preamble and state- 
ment. It is not haze because 
somebody says it reaffirms the eth- 
ical principle ‘‘dz?/’’ limits the work 
to the statement. 

Mr. Gannett says: ‘‘ The sting of 
a creed lies in its compulsion and 
limitation ;’’ implying that the reso- 
lution compels the adoption of the 
statement and is a limitation on free- 
dom. This can not be because the 
preamble remains in full force, dis- 
tinct, undimmed ; binding nobody by 
declarations of doctrine; and affirm- 
ing that the statement is always open 
to re-statement, and is to be regarded 
only as the thought of the majority. 

Unity, of June 23, contains an edi- 
torial, ‘‘ Fatness or Clearness, Which ?’’ 
and a ten column sermon by Mr. Jones 
on this subject. The editorial charges 
the Conference with preferring fatness 
to clearness ; and the sermon accuses 
the conference of ‘‘juggling with 
words.”’ 

The editorial states its fundamental 
question thus: ‘‘Is an ethical basis 
compatible with a theological one?’’ 
An ethical basis zs compatible with a 
theological opinion. The preamble, 
‘‘statement’’ and resolution do not 
combine an ethical basis, and a theo- 
logical basis. ‘The preamble declares 
in effect that the ‘‘statement’’ is not 
a basis; that it is ephemeral ; good 
for to-day for those who want it, sub- 
ject to change to-morrow; binding 
on nobody. The resolution does not 
change the preamble. , 


‘‘separating influence in the world 
to-day is theology, dogmatic theol- 
ogy.’’ It objects ‘‘to any attempt to 
enforce the conclusion of one mind 
upon another, to pledge the future to 
any of these formulas.’’ It says that 
confusion increases if you pledge to 
promulgate a religion as inclusive as 


of beliefs. 
no difference between the religion of 
the open hand and that which starts 
with an ‘‘I believe’’ and ends with a 
‘“You must believe if I work with 
you.’’ 

All mere men of straw. Consider- 
ing these four points in their order, 
as to the first the reply is—the con- 
ference has no dogmatic theology— 
because it has no authoritatively set- 
tled doctrine. It is not just to charge 
the Conference with being dogmatic, 
because it expresses an opinion which 
it declares has no authority and is 
binding on nobody. As tothe second 
point: The Conference has made no 
attempt to enforce a conclusion, nor 
to pledge the future. To promulgate 
before breakfast what you believe, 
accompanied by a caution to others 
not to be in a hurry to adopt such 


after dinner, is not much of an attempt 
to enforce a cenclusion, or pledge the 
future. Astothethird point: There 
is no confusion in promulgating ethi- 
cal principles, and at the same time 
announcing (promulgating) a series 
of your beliefs which you accompany 
with the preamble which leaves others 
free to believe as you do or not. 
What harm can come from telling 
others what you believe? That is 
done every time that the preamble 
and statement are published. 

As tothe fourth point : The religion 
of the Conference does not start with 
an ‘‘I believe’? and end with a ‘‘ You 


must believe if I work with you.’ 


The sermon declares that the one 


ethics, and in harmony with a series} 
It asks whether there is’ 


belief, because you may change it 


In the sermon Mr. Jones specifies the 
religion which he wants—it is, ‘‘the 
religion based, not upon theology, 
but upon ethics’’; and this relig- 
ion he says, is not based upon a 
belief in God. 

There is no such thing as a religion 
based upon ethics alone. Theism is 
the basis of every religion. The word 
religion contains the recognition of a 
superhuman power. The word Uni- 
tarian is theistic—a Unitarian Confer- 
ence must be theistic. No one who 
has adopted the word ‘‘ Unitarian ’’ 
and desires to have a religion can 
consistently censure the Conference 
because it proposes temporarily to 
promulgate a religion in harmony 
with a preamble and statement which 
contains a homeopathic recognition 
of theism. 

The Conference has been for the last 
five years promulgating, publishing, 
making known, a religion in harmony 
with the preamble and _ statement. 
That work would probably have been 
continued if the new resolution had 
not been adopted. Its adoption prac- 
tically requires the Conference to con- 
tinue this work of the last five vears ; 
and the basis of fellowship is not 
changed by the resolution. 

So long as the majority of Unita- 
rians and the Conference accept the 
statement and the ethical preamble, 
so long the Conference can do no less 
than promulgate, publish, make 
known, a religion in harmony there- 
with. But there is no pledge as to an 
indefinite future. 

E. A. WEST. 


i LL ———$ _ 


Gorresnoudente 


Epitror Unity:—Dear Sir: Read- 
ing in a recent number of Uniry I 
came across ‘‘ Fifty Years Old,’’ which 
carried me back to the New England 
of sixty years ago, where, at the foot 
of the Green Mountains, dwelt my 
dearest girl friend, sister of A. H. 
Conant. 

Her parents were Baptists of the 
old orthodox type who brought their 
children up according to that belief. 
My friend was naturally of a vivacious 
disposition, a strong champion for the 
right and an earnest seeker after 
truth. Her mind was too active and 
intense for its frail tenement. The 
great question of salvation was, to 
her, a question of life and ‘‘ eternal 
death,’’ as well as to myself, who 
trembled beneath the terrible denun- 
ciations of the ministers of the 
gospel. (?) Neither of us dared to 
ask instruction upon the vital subject 
of our thoughts, well knowing the 
condemnation we should receive. 

What most astonished us was the 
apathy of Christians in view of the 
threatened, endless misery of children 
and friends. Howcould they sleep or 
rest, one moment while sinners were 
‘‘out of the ark of safety ’’? 

Then to think of my friend, so lov- 
ing and pure-minded, so innocent of 
wrong to any human being, whose 
heart so yearned after the Saviour'’s 
love, that she was under the curse of 
God’s wrath! Much as we longed to 
‘obtain the religion’’ talked of, we 
experienced no such _ supernatural 
change of heart as others professed to 
enjoy, and only‘they who sat under 
the preaching of those early days can 
at all appreciate the suffering, the 
agony of a sensitive soul while lis- 
tening to it. 

It is surprising that at the ages of 
fourteen and fifteen the paramount 
object of our lives was, to be assured 
of ‘‘ salvation from hell.’’ 

We were separated. My father’s 
family emigrated to the ‘‘ far West,’’ 
and a few years later, my friend 
married and removed to the prairie 
near the little village of Chicago. 


I hoped now that new cares and 


= 


A. 


change of scene would bring her hap- 
piness, especially since her ideal hus- 
band was superior to the gentlemen 
she had known in her country home. 
Well, here in this then new country, 
I first heard a liberal sermon, the 
‘‘ gospel of glad tidings of great joy.’’ 
The news seemed too good to be true, 
and it was a long time and through 
earnest study, that I finally believed 
that God was good and his tender 
mercies were over a// his works. 

After all these years, I shudder 
when I think of the terrible dogmas 
taught in my childhood. Of course, 
my first efforts were used in behalf of 
my friend, hoping to relieve her mind 
from the incubus constantly preying 
upon it, but her life-long suffering 
fear of the future were so interwoven 
with her very existence that she 
dared not trust all to God’s love. 
She said, ‘‘I fear that I am given 
over to hardness of heart. Nothing 
seems to affect me much since you 
and I wereseparated. I can not even 
weep to relieve the tension of my 
heart and brain. I rejoice that you 
are happy, even though it makes. the 
chances less of our meeting hereafter. 

‘“It seems to me that I grow more 
careless about my soul’s salvation, 
yet, when I think of God’s goodness 
to me, a sinner, that he actually gave 
his son to die for his enemies, I can 
not find words to express my grati- 
tude. At the same time I am aston- 
ished that I have these feelings while 
unregenerate.’’ Page after page, 
she wrote me in answer to my appeal- 
ing letters, but her timid, doubting 
spirit could not fully trust the appar- 
ently reasonable arguments in favor 
of the ultimate happiness of mankind. 
In answer to one of my letters she 
said, ‘‘ When I read portions of your 
letter to Augustus, his joy was 
scarcely within bounds. Every word 
expressed the feelings of his heart.’’ 

This was my first knowledge of his 
emancipation from the old orthodoxy. 
He too had found liberty in the West. 

I did not realize the critical state of 
my friend’s health until I was shocked 
by a letter from her brother announc- 
ing her death. 

Now the main purpose of this writ- 
ing is to give his words: 

“Our common Father has called 
our beloved sister home. She has 
done with the trials of mortality and 
entered upon the rest remaining for 
‘the weary and heavy laden’ pilgrim 
of earth and heir of heaven. The 
tears: that fell upon her grave were 
tears of selfish sorrow. We wept for 
what we had lost, but in my bosom, 
at least, there was a feeling of exulta- 
tion at the thought of what she had 
gained. The fearful, doubting, timid 
spirit which hardly dared to hope that 
‘God is love’ is now raised to the 
full fruition of that love in which 
faith and hope are lost. Possessed 
of an ardent temperament, and of the 
tenderest sensibility, her mind was 
even open to the liveliest emotions 
either of grief or joy. Of the warmth 
and constancy of her friendship, I need 
say nothing to you, her constant and 
confidential friend. Her spirit was 
one to bloom likea flower of Eden and 
impart the fragrance of Paradise to life. 
But, while we mourn our loss, we 
can but rejoice that the cold blasts of 
mental adversity can no longer sweep 
over her soul, that she is now aé vest 
where no doubts or fears can ever 
trouble her gentle spirit.’’ Twenty 
years later, in a letter, referring to his 
sister, Mr. Conant wrote: 

‘This life we are living daily is 
eternal life. The experiences of child- 
hood and youth are part of our life 
and consciousness which God has 
given to be ours forever. They are 
no less beautiful and dear to us now 
than they were twenty or thirty years 
ago. If any change has been wrought 
by time, it .has been only to mellow 
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Worship. 


A DISCOURSE DELIVERED AT THE YEARLY MERTING 
OF PROGRESSIVE FRIENDS, AT LONGWOOD, PA., 
MAY 28TH, 1892, BY CHARLES D. B. MILLS. 


PART II. 


But silently, even as far back as the 
time of the undisputed sway of the 
old Judaism, a change was coming to 
the minds of the more earnest and re- 
flective among the Hebrews. With 
a juster, worthier idea of God, the 
ethical is more seen and emphasized. 
Some of the Hebrew prophets dis- 
cerned clearly here, and spoke with 
commanding power. He hath shown 
thee, O man, what is good, and what 
doth the Lord, thy God, require of 
thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, 
and walk humbly with thy God ?—I 
desire mercy and not sacrifice, and 
the knowledge of God, more than 
burnt offerings.—Wash you, make 
you clean, put away the evil of your 
doings. Cease to do evil, learn to do 
well. 

Jesus said, God is a spirit, and 
those who worship him must worship 
him in spirit andin truth. He also 
quotes with approval the words from 
an old prophet, I will have mercy and 
not sacrifice. Character before rite, 
or any placatory offering. | 

Looking in another section of his- 
tory we find that the old philosophers 
of Greece attained the finer percep- 
tion. Pythagoras declared that in 
his view the Supreme One was “‘in 
substance like light, in nature like 
truth.’’ One of the disciples of that 
master affirmed that ‘‘when men pre- 
sent themselves they offer the most 
acceptable sacrifice.’’ From that 
time on we find utterances, one here 
another there, showing the gradual 
enlarging of the mind. Spinoza de- 
clares for one reality, he names it 
substance, immanent in all, pervading 
all. ‘The laws are self-executive, and 
instant in their sanctions. Virtue is 
its own reward, vice its own punish- 
ment. 

But ameliorations in men’s material 
and physical condition were requisite, 
were vitally essential, in order that 
this larger, grander amelioration 
might come. Steffens said, ‘‘ The re- 
ligious opinions of men rest on their 
views of nature.’’ You will not find 
a broad and free view in religion, 
say in thought of deity with a nar- 
row, contracted, or hampered sci- 
ence. Astronomy in the old world 
was a dream, a child’s fiction. To 
the Jew the firmament was a solid 
cope, in which the stars were set for 
lights to earth, the fountains of the 
rains were stored beyond, and in that 
space o’er solid firmament, o’er the 
fixed and not far-distant sky, dwelt 
Jehovah on his awful throne, in the 
pomp, state, magnificence of an ori- 
ental potentate. As the astromony, 
so the religious ideas; the latter 
rested on the former. So was the 
most High conceived and worshiped 
in the fifteen centuries of Christian 
history. It has been said that Coper- 
nicus coming took his seat from under 
the medizeval God. Unconscious- 
ly and without design he overthrew 
the Hebrew, and from that the Chris- 
tian idea of deity. New heavens 
were disclosed and these made all 
things new. There must be a con- 
cept of God to correspond to the 
larger science, that was beginning to 
perceive that we are embosomed in 
immensity whose center is every- 
where, the circumference nowhere, 
that the Supreme One is not the per- 
sonal monarch, the little petty king 
conceived by Jew, but a_ pervading 
presence, invisible, beyond conception 
of loftiest mind, revealed and re- 
splendent in /aw. 

From that hour to this science has 


strided on, enlarging the _horizon, 
emancipating men’s thought, and 
bringing a revolution both in the the- 
oretical and the practical in religion, 
beyond all approach hitherto in his- 
tory. As Emerson says, ‘‘ The nar- 
row sectarian cannot read astronomy 
with impunity. The creeds of his 
church shrivel like dried leaves at the 
door of the observatory, and a new 
and healthful air regenerates the 
human mind and imparts a sympa- 
thetic enlargement to its inventions 
and methods.’’ 

‘Science corrects the old creeds ; 
sweeps away, with every new per- 
ception, our infantile catechisms, and 
necessitates a faith commensurate with 
the grander orbits and universal laws 
which it discloses.’’ 

Accordingly we find a great phi- 
losopher like Fichte in Germany in 
the closing years of the eighteenth 
century, in deepest convictions of his 
nature denying that God as a partic- 
ular substance, that is, as we might 
say, as individualized deity, exists. 
There is, he declares, a moral order in 
the world, and that rules the uni- 
verse ; all things are built upon that 
as their true ideal, to ends of use, of 
beauty, of excellence; the good ac- 
tion prospers, the bad action must 
fail; never and nowhere can it be 
otherwise in all the realms of infini- 
tude. Denounced and expatriated as 
an atheist for so bold and so manful 
an utterance, his thought has taken 
hold more and more in the intelligent 
and the thoughtful world, from that 
day to this. In our own time we 
hear our great countryman, whose 
name I lately repeated, saying, ‘‘ Of 
that ineffable essence we term spirit, 
he that thinks most will say least. 
When we try to define himself, z. e., 
God, both language and thought 
desert us, and we are helpless as chil- 
dren and savages.’’ ‘‘A man’s belief 
in the perfectness of the divine jus- 
tice,’’ he says again, and much later, 
‘fis the measure of his culture.’’ 
‘‘'Whose voice,’’ says Carlyle, speak- 
ing of the Supreme One, or as the 
Russian poet sings, ‘‘ being whom we 
call God, yet know no more,’’ ‘‘whose 
voice zs every noble and genuine im- 
pulse of our souls.’’ 

Thus does the spirit of man after 
ages on ages of toilful marching 
across the desert of darkness, of ignor- 
ance, superstition and sin, come at 
length to the pure and ethereal con- 
cept, the ripest fruit thus far of human 
thought. The mind rises from belief 
in person, in individualized deity, to 
recognition of presence, presence that 
is greater and more than person; from 
outer to inner and inmost; from man- 
date of personal and arbitrary com- 
mand, to authority of ethical law. It 
passes out and away ffom artificial to 
natural; out from mythology to sci- 
ence; from ceremonial or ritualistic 
observance to moral obedience; or 
again from darkness to light; from 
bondage to freedom. 

Thus does the soul attain to an idea 
that is fitting and worthy, that is free 
from the limitary and therefore false, 
as it attempts to approach, to appre- 
hend the divine. Casting behind all 
attempt to grasp or-apprehend God as 
sensuous or personal it beholds Him as 
the One whose dwelling is immensity, 
whose temple the living Universe, 
whose breath is the breeze, whose 
eye-beam the sheen of the star, whose 
face is the unnumbered forms of 
beauty throughout the world, whose 
revelation is reason; whose ritual, 
virtue ; whose incarnation, man. Into 
that fane of the pure worship of Truth 
and Beauty, idolater’s footstep can 
not enter. 

I need not enlarge to describe the 
effect which this thought once well 
apprehended will produce in religion. 
Greater than the Copernican revolu- 
tion in astronomy, will be the revolu- 
tion wrought in this larger astronomy 
of the heavens of the invisible. 


Greater than the Lutheran reforma- 
tion, nay than the transformation 
wrought by Christianity itself, the 
reformation effected, made inevitable 
by this idea. The center is changed, 
all things revolve around a new and 
worthier central sun than had been 
seen or known before. Scripture will 
be recognized, not the authoritative 
and arbitrary utterance in some book, 
the willful and exacting mandate of 
some person or being without, some 
sovereign and jealous monarch in re- 
mote skies or mythological heaven, 
where he rules in gorgeous state, sur- 
rounded by all the appointments of a 
coarse, barbaric splendor, and de- 
manding implicit acceptance and ab- 
ject obedience on pain of eternal dam- 
nation and death. Scripture is the 
writing to be read primarily within, 
the inscription .on the inner being of 
the soul, the engraved letter on man’s 
inmost and quenchless consciousness; 
all outer word to be held subordinate, 
secondary, partial, a transcript, more 
or less clear or dim, as may be, from 
that writing oldest, deepest, highest 
in the nature of man. The Bible of 
human origin fully, has gems of price- 
less worth; rays of wisdom of purest 
beam indeed, but carries on its every 
page traces of human limitation, 
marks of the infirmity, of the false or 
unworthy concept of the divine, of 
nature and human destiny, that be- 
long to the generations and the ages 
in wnich it had its birth. Truth is 
the Scripture, be it spoken when or 
where it may, armed with authority 
within itself, and speaking to respon- 
sive throb and accent in the inner 
soul. God’s voice in the world is 
wide as the uttered perception of the 
seeing and religious mind, and his 
Bible is the volume drawn from all 
lands and times, always undergoing 
revision and correction, and never fin- 
ished. ‘The final apocalypse of vis- 
ion can never be written until the race 
has matured, and the last generation 
has recorded its ripened wisdom on 
things divine. 

Prayer, the aspiration of the soul to- 
wards the highest and best, its union 
in thought, in love, with the infinite 
one. It has no need to seek expres- 
sion for this in words ; it will be at 
times within, a fellowship, a commu- 
nion too deep, too sweet for words. 
It carries in itself the answer to its 
petition, feels the enrichment and the 
blessing coming in, in the uplifting, 
the sacred trust and dedication of the 
soul to the supreme, the reality that 
transcends and overarches all. There 
is no need to seek to bring Heaven 
near; that presence is always near; 
within the heart and inmost being, 
and enriches with fullest measure 
of light, strength and joy, the mind 
in its lifting up in aspiration and 
thirst after the better and the more. 


‘‘ Tell him his longing is itself an answering 


cry, 
And in his ‘Allah come,’ there lies a 
‘Here am I!’ 


Every aspiration is God’s angel undefiled ; 
And in every‘O my Father!’ slumbers 
deep a ‘Here, my child!’”’ 


Do you find that with all your seek- 
ing, you do not gain the response you 
crave and implore? Go out from 
yourself and do something, serve 
somebody, lift a spirit that is droop- 
ing and ready to fall, take hold and 
Save some unfortunate, hampered, 
despairing soul; go into a haunt of 
destitution, filth, degradation and 
vice even. or into some bagnio, where 
you will find spirits in prison, and 
spirits also perverted, debauched, lost 
as would seem, even to sense of shame, 
throw yourself in thought into that 
condition, and study, toil, wrestle to 
win and rescue some wronged en- 
slaved child, or even some willing, 
confirmed daughter of guilt and name- 
less vice ; and you shall feel the an- 
swer, in the flow of the infinite 
beneficence descending into and irri- 
gating all the dry and sterile places 


a 
in your being. I have heard Frederig, | 
Douglass say that when he was a Slaye 
in Maryland, he often prayed that he 
might gain his liberty, prayed by 
never found that he could see th, 
response. The bondage held him 
still. But by and by he was mindeg 
to pray with his legs; he began ang 
instantly felt the answer coming rig}; 
down ; he was free. Your own praye 
you must in important degree answe, 
for yourself. 


‘‘ Ask ye how I o’erpassed the drgary guj) 

(between myself and the Lost One) 

One step beyond myself, and noughy 
beside.”’ 


And worship, what shall we say of 
worship? Long has it been believed 
the appellation and oblation to a per. 
sonal, a realistic and very limitary 
deity. Partial, capricious, wanton jy 
the freaks of his will, he can only be 
brought near bya costly and most 
sumptuous sacrifice, such only as be. 
fits the style and state of an absolute 
all sovereign potentate. To the sim. 
ple thought men come at length, that 
was uttered by the Pythagorean long 
ago: ‘‘ When men present themselves, 
they offer the most acceptable sacri- 
fice.’’ When they perceive the inner, 
all pervasive presence, whose voice is 
Truth, whose mandate is Duty, whose 
nature, whose very soul is excellence, 
the irradiatious from whose beaming 
face are the rays of the beautiful, of 
the ideal perfect, as these pervade and 
inspire the inmost spirit, then shall 
men bow and burn a sweet incense 
perpetually in a higher grander tem. 
ple than has been seen on earth be. 
fore. 

The soul beholds God revealed in 
the verities of theideal. ‘‘ The laws, 
the good laws themselves are alive: 
they know if he have kept then, 
they animate him with the leading of 
great duty, and an endless horizon.” 
These verities are the Shekinah of 
God, the angel of His presence, the 
sole manifestation known to us, or 
possible of Himself. Through them 
the radiance of His face, the soul of 
His soul, His very eye, the accents of 
His speech, the very breath of His 
being, revealed to us. 

Worship,—what is it? Itis cheer, 
the life, the health of the soul. It is 
the heavenly hilarity of the spirt, 
that keeps it always in sweetness, in 
strength and love. It is the opening 
of the being to truth, that this maf 
unimpeded warm, animate, and en- 
rich all the chambers and the currents 
of its inmost life. It is the intending 
of the mind, bending it sedulously to 
the pursuit of knowledge, of the 
verities, glad if it may, to receive 
them all. It is persistence that never 
relinquishes its work, that follows 
amid darkness, discouragement, 
storm, whatever adverse or insuper- 
able may betide or befall,—follows to 
the farthest end. It is trust inextit- 
guishable, a belief that holds, that 
hopes against hope, and will never 
surrender its birthright of vision and 
of quenchless faith. It is living om 
the heights, amid the darkest hours, 
enduring as seeing the invisible. It 
is patience. It is peace, deep, still 
flowing like the gentle river, whose 
current always moving, resistless 1 
its power, bears a surface so smooth 
and restful that it reflects and repro 
duces to the eye the calm and the 
glory of sun and stars. : 

Finally, it is the spirit of growth at 
progress, dedication supreme to that, 
counting nothing so great or valuable, 
nay, counting all things nought be 


side the advance of the mind to new 


heights of knowledge, possessi0?, 
power, continually, the nature withi0 — 
to new attainments of self-conquest — 
and character without end. This 
worship, true, inner, vital, so health 
ful, so real, so ever-living and expand 
ing, it shall always be young, and ca? — 
never pass away; and it is worship 
that involves necessarily no appella 


| 
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-for the sentiment, for the affections. 
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tion to personal deity, has no limita- 
tion as from the anthropomorphic con- 
cept ; it is laying the soul in absolute 
dedication, repose, trust upon the 
supreme real and everlasting. 

Persons sometimes say to me, 
This is cold, has not the warmth or 
strength required for the spirit that 
feels its need of companionship, sym- 
pathy, a personal support amid its 
tasks, trials, sorrows. We want a 
God to whom we can go and pour out 
all our griefs, whose hand we can feel, 
whose voice we can hear, whose heart- 
beat of affection, of love, we can know, 
in the troubles, the temptations; the 
discouragements of our life. You 
have here taken away my Lord, and 
I know not where ye have laid him. 
So I suppose in the ages of the past, 
men have felt, when any rude shock 
was brought to their old beliefs by an 
advance in thought, the coming in of 
a worthier idea of the divine. When 
for an example the gross idolater, 
bowing before an image in abject 
worship paid to some visible form as 
itself very deity, was admonished 
that this was but form, that it was in 
itself lifeless image and no God at all, 
and that it had become to him a 
blinding and enslaving fetish — he 
became as Laban when his teraphim 
were stolen, and exclaimed, Ye have 
taken away my gods and what have I 
left? So has it been in all ages of 
history ; the mind clings to its accus- 
tomed beliefs, becomes wedded to its 
eidolon, refuses to accept obediently 
the law of its growth, and the advance 
all comes amid resistance, and by 
shocks. Must not the progress in the 
past, which has, one after another, 
cut away the ‘concepts and beliefs 
that were limitary, unworthy, and 
carried up from sensuous to spiritual, 
from the mythology to science, bear 
on from this devotion such as we see 
to the idea of personal, individualized, 
and anthropomorphic, to the tran- 
scendent, ethereal, and infinite? 
Enough. will there be found here 


Enough for the solace and support of 
the soul in all the dark passages and 
sore trials of life, in the consciousness 
that it is embosomed and held in the 
supreme beneficence, that betide or 
befall what may, no harm can come, 
only good can fall. Enough for the 
sentiment in the recognized vision, 
the revealed effulgence and face of the 
Infinite in this world of time. /m- 
manuel, God with us, the pious hearts 
exclaimed as they beheld the Babe, 
born into the bosom,of Mary, and 
read the prophecy in the face of the 
child. God with us, in the dear ones 
we know, in the companions of our 
home, and in the friendships that 
greet and gladden; in the faces that 
beam, and the voices whose tones are 
music to the ear. Symbols these, im- 
pressive, radiant, living, the breath- 
ing, palpable presence of the beauty, 
the beneficence, beyond all concep- 
tion, or vision, or bound, in the 
skies. I sometimes, sitting beside 
the loved ones in the quiet and repose 
of the home, behold the forms trans- 
figure before me, the faces become as 
they surely shall be; the essential, 
the invisible only abiding, the mortal 
putting on immortality, sublimating 
in eternal; I see only the inner 
and real, soul, substance, the friend 
of my friend,—and I exclaim, How 
solemn, how reverend is this here and 
now ; surely He was in this place, 
and I knew it not. This is none 
other than house of God, and gate of 
Heaven. Well may the seul bow and 
adore in thought of the meaning that 
lies hid in these pictures of time, this 
all beautiful and unspeakably sacred 
mystery, the divine in the human. 
Well may it enjoy and appropriate 
tremulously thankful this priceless 
present revelation clear and most 
distinct possible to any one of us, of 
unseén and invisible God. Surely here 


yet overarches and stretches ever 
beyond in this present and in all our 
future, is enough for the reverence to 
worship, enough for study to explore 
and to master to the end of the long- 
est life. And the problem of the 
acquisition and maturing of character, 
the attainment of perfect possession 
amid the varied experiences of our 
being and history, is one that literally 
has no limit; knows nor goal or 
bound. 

So have we taken a brief glance 
over the course of man’s history, in 
one province of his nature. We have 
seen something of the wrestling, the 
struggle of his spirit over the most 
perplexing, most subtle problem ever 
brought to the mind, the true idea, 
the apprehension of God, the relation 
of his soul to deity. It has been a 
long and tedious ascent, and the 
height is not yet gained. We may 
say of religion as an old Roman 
apothegm declared, ‘‘It was born from 
fear.’’ It is to culminate in love. It 
was sown in weakness, it is being 
raised in power. It was based, rested 
in the senuous, with all the dark 


and gross imaginings of barbarism ’ 


and savagery ; it is to rise to the pure 
perception of truth, to the exalted 
verities of the ideal. It has been the 
weakness, the infirmity, the shame of 
humanity. It is to be the glory, the 
bright consummate flower, the final 
attainment and crown of its highest 
life. 

These, I think, are to be of the 
essential symbol of faith, the Ori- 
flamme, borne by the advancing 
tribes of men who shall go on to the 
conquest of the world; the _ infini- 
tude of Truth ; the transcendence of 
God; the exhaustless of virtue; the 
immensity of the stores of knowledge, 
opening to the mind and inviting it 
to full possession ; the worship of the 
ideal Perfect, the absolute object, the 
goal of man’s being. By this sign 
shall men conquer; on this rock, im- 
movable, more solid and enduring 
than any book, or person, or history 
even, as the foundation for faith, 
shall the church of humanity be 
built. 

Historians of culture tell us that the 
growth in society in the sphere of 
industrial art, in knowledge, in 
science, has gone on in geometrical 
ratio, especially in the recent decades 
of our century. It will hold true of 
late in the realm of religious thought. 
Parallel with man’s liberation indus- 
trially, with his advance in the prac- 
tical knowledges, in science is his 
growth in that part of his mind which 
deals with the problems of faith. The 
stars in their courses are fighting 
against Sisera. The fate of the old 
theologies is sealed. The foundations 
are breaking up. The walls of the 
immense dungeon which superstition 
and fear have built, wherein we have 
all been immured, and so many are 
still held in chains, are tottering, and 
erewhile all shall be raised to the 
ground. The appearance within the 
pale of the Presbyterian church of 
such a Protestant as Professor Briggs, 
a name honored and loved in that com- 
munion, an eminent teacher in a 
prominent school of the prophets, 
bearing as he does a protest not 
broad, but earnest and of vital import, 
witnessing for the rights of the in- 
tellect in the sphere of Biblical in- 
quiry and search, and awaking such 
response, showing that the thought 
has already been stirred and carried 
to a measure of emancipation in the 
bosom of that old, very conservative 
and seemingly fossilized body—is a 
typical fact, reveals in common with 
others of like kind in the kindred 
sects, that the spirit of God is power- 


fully moving on the face of the 


waters, the chains are breaking, and 
minds in the inclosure of the anti- 
quated and desiccated faiths are 
resolved to begin at least to be free. 


in this fact that touches us nearest, 


pulsation that throbs along the sensi- 
tive wire that goes over the lands and 
under the sea, every rail-car that flies, 
every boat that furrows the main, and 
especially every revolution of the cyl- 
inder that strikes in print the waiting 
sheet, every messenger that carries this 
on wings of wind to the end of earth, 
is working for the enfranchisement of 
man. They are the strong angels of 
his deliverance, they bring the day- 
dawn of the perfected life of his soul’s 
being. 

I have sometimes thought that the 
positive, the ritual and formal in 
religion will all pass away. The per- 
ception and the life will be all. Every 
act will be sacramental, and bring the 
benediction of observance, of deed 
back to the doer. Ceasing to seek 
God as person, it will behold him as 
principle, the reality, the truth of all. 
Ceasing to demand to know him as 
individualized, as tangible and palpa- 
ble, it will perceive him more and 
more as law ; it will quickly rise to the 
holy of holies of his presence on the 
ladder of symbol, mirror and radiance 
of God, unseen manifested, revealed 
to eye in the seen. Through Truth, 
Beauty, Excellence, the everlasting 
Goodness and Right, it will hold con- 
verse and communion with him, will 
see him face to face and eye to eye. 
It will worship him in vision of the 
true and perfect, in pursuit unending 
of the moral ideal. 

So is man to attain his spiritual 
majority, to reach and become seized 
of his great estate. 


——— = 


(Con.inued from page 203.) 


the picture, smooth its outlines and 
give depth and richness to the color- 
ing. And may we not believe it will 
be so when we pass on, with regard 
to this whole earthly life? We shall 
still keep all the beautiful and blessed 
memories, not only mature life, but 
of youth and childhood. 

‘Tt is thus I think of my long-ago 
sister, the beautiful and tender spirit 
that so early passed away from earth. 
She knows now the truth of those 
glorious promises her timid heart 
dared not accept here below, and 
basks in the full sunshine of a loving 


Father’s smile. 
A. H. CONANT.’’ 


She Study Gable. 


Theundermentioned books will be matled, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Theodore Parker’s Lessons from 
the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


Years ago, when the writer was a 
young Divinity student at Meadville 
and later at Cambridge, one of his 
favorite books of devotion was the de- 
lightful volume of extracts from Theo- 
dore Parker’s Sermons, taken down 
at the time of their delivery and later 
published by his faithful friend Rufus 
Leighton under the title ‘‘ Lessons 
from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man.’’ The intellectual 
virility and sturdy independence, but, 
above all, the strong religious quality 
of these ‘“Lessons,’’ their unfaltering 
trust in God and cheerful outlook on 
the world, the steady faith in man’s 
spiritual possibilities as a child of 
God, together with the manly hatred 
of all that is hateful and base in hu- 
man nature and society, which they 
display made a profound impression 
on the young student—an impression 
which has lasted until this day. 
Other compilations have been made 
displaying more fully perhaps Par- 
ker’s abilities as a thinker and scholar. 
But in this early volume Parker 


Every stroke of the piston, every 


a — 


direct, personal appeal to the con- 
science and heart, as in no other vol- 
ume bearing his name. 

It is with singular gratification 
therefore, that I receive from the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
the announcement that they have re- 
published this admirable work, long 
out of print, in an inexpensive form.* 
It ought to have a large circulation. 
If I were asked, in particular, to rec- 
ommend a book best suited to be 
placed in the hands of a young man or 
woman of radical tendencies, a book 
which should not do violence to their 
intellectual freedom and critical opin- 
ions, and yet confirm their religious 
instincts, their spiritual trusts and 
hopes, their wrath at evildoing, their 
consecration to the good and the true, 
I would name ‘‘ Lessons from the 
World of Matter and the World of 
Man.’ [et me earnestly commend it 
to parents and teachers of liberal 
faith, and suggest to our pastors that 
itis admirably adapted fora parting 
gift to the graduating members of 
their confirmation classes. In the 
latter case it would seem to meet a 
long-felt want on our part. It will 
also serve a useful purpose in the con- 
duct of our guild services. 

CHAS. W. WENDTE. 


*Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; paper, 50 cents. 


Essays on Literature and Philosophy. 
Caird, M. A.,LL. D. Macmillan & Co. 


By Edward 


All of the essays and papers in these two 
handsome volumes have been published be- 
fore and all of them are worthy of republi- 
cation. The entire second volume is taken 
up with two articles on Cartesianism and 
Metaphysics. These reproduce the well 
known qualities of Dr. Caird’s mind, hereto- 
fore most liberally shown in his “ Critical 
Philosophy of Immanuel Kant,”’ a criticism 
strongly tinged with the method of Hegel. 
The essays in the first volume are all with 
one exception, personal studies, but not 
biographical. They are studies of the 
thought of, Dante and Goethe and Words- 
worth and Rousseau and Carlyle. The ex- 
ception is an essay on ‘‘The Problem of 
Philosophy::at the Present Time.’’ The 
personal studies are sympathetic, seeking 
what is most characteristic and best in each 
subject. The essay on Dante treats of his 
relation to the theology and ethics of the 
Middle Age, and perhaps it seemed all the 
better for being read in conjunction with the 
much longer and extremely wordy essay of 
Father Ozarias, which has recently been 
published in a volume of his-essays. It is 
such essays as these of Dr. Caird which 
sometimes make us wonder if ‘“‘the gay 
science,’’ the science of criticism, is not the 
queen of all the ‘sciences,’ and whether the 
final cause of the great authors is not to be 
found in those who write about them with 
so much intelligence. 


oe 


Periodicals. 


THE Allantic opens with a poetical trib- 
ute to Shelley, in celebration of his one 
hundredth anniversary, August 4th, 1892. 
Edward Everett Hale contributes the first 
two parts of series of reminiscent articles on 
‘‘A New England Boyhood.”’ There is an- 
other Greek study from Mr. Lawton, ‘‘The 
Persians of Eschylos,’’ and Miss Scudder 
continues her interesting essay on ‘The 
Prometheus Unbound.’’ The fiction of the 
number is supplied by Mr. Crawford in 
‘Don Orsino’’ and in the conclusion of ‘‘A 
Florentine Episode,’’ by Ellen Olney Kirk. 
Other contributions, both prose and verse, 
maintain the usual standard of this monthly. 


THE main feature of the August Arena is 
a symposium on Woman’s Clubs in which 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells writes on ‘‘The 
Boston Club Woman,’’ Mrs. May Wright 
Sewell on ‘*The Federation of Clubs,”’ Dr. 
Julia Holmes Smith on ‘‘The Woman’s Club 
as an Agent of Philanthropy,’’ etc. A por- 
trait of Mrs. Livermore appears as frontis- 
piece, with an article on ‘“Twenty-five Years 
on the Platform.’’ Louise Chandler Moulton 
presents the reader with ‘‘A Rare Letter from 
Mrs. Browning,’’ and talks agreeably on 
the same. Gail Hamilton, Hon. W. T. 
Ellis, M. C., Hon. Geo. F. Williams, and 
Senator Jas. H. Kyle talk, respectively from 
the Republican, the Democrat (Southern 
and Northern), and the People’s point of 
view on ‘“‘The Pending Presidential Cam- 
paign.’’ Helen M. Gardner discusses ‘‘The 
Dangers of an Irresponsible Educated Class 
in a Republic,’’ and Miss Willard writes on 
“The Coming Brotherhood.’’ Francis Rus- 
sell contributes a fresh installment of his 
pecultarideas on the Dress of Women, and 


breaches with an emotional power, a 


. Underwood appears in a story, entitled 
Woman’s Case 
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THE Duke of Argyll writes the leading 
article for the North American Review, on 
“English Elections and Home Rule.” An- 
other, conspicuously heralded in large type 
on the cover, is a review of Conway’s Life 
of Thomas Paine, by Colonel Ingersoll, 
written in a more eulogistic than critical 
vein. Two political essays are supplied 
from the pens of ex-Speaker Reed and 
Senator John T. Morgan on ‘Two Con- 
gresses Contrasted,’’ and ‘‘Party Conven- 
tions.’’ Among the remaining contents are 
“The Shudder in Literature’ by Jules 
Claretie, ‘“‘Our Recent Floods,’’ by Major 
Powell, a rambling, disconnected essay, by 
Gail Hamilton, called ‘‘The Point of View,’’ 
another word on that topic that is getting tire- 
some, ‘‘ London Society,’’ by another titled 
contributor, ‘‘Lady’’ Frances Balfour. Gio- 
vanni Amadi writes on ‘‘The Pope at 
Home,’’ and Archibald Forbes continues his 
study of ‘‘Abraham Lincoln as a Strategist.’’ 
The department of ‘‘ Notes and News”? is 
of the usual quality and interest. 


THE August number of the Heview of 
Reviews contains a character sketch of Mr. 
Grover Cleveland, written by Mr. George F. 
Parker, who hasreceutly edited Mr. Cleve- 
land’s speeches, official messages and other 
utterances. The sketch follows the well-fe- 
ceived article on President Harrison, written 


for the July Aeview of Reviews by General |} 


Thomas J. Morgan. Another article is a 
sharp attack upon ‘‘Cahenslyism,’’ by a 
prominent American Catholic editor, who 
declares that within a certain wing of the 
Catholic church, there has been, and is a 
most unworthy conspiracy to prevent the 
Americanization of European emigrants to 
this country. The article upon University 
Education for Women, discusses some Euro- 
pean tendencies, and gives interesting facts 
about the progress of women in the Univer- 
sity of Zurich. ‘‘How to Learn a Lan- 
guage in Six Months,’’ one of the most 
popular articles in the July Review, is fol- 
lowed up this month by an essay by Professor 
Blackie, of Edinburgh, who fully indorses the 
doctrines set forth in the first article. An- 
other feature of this number is an account 
of the Spanish Infanta’s Royal Charity Al- 
bum, which she has just published in the 
interest of an orphan asylum. It contains 
contributions from the crowned heads and 
noble families of all partsof Europe. By 
consent of the young editress a number of 
illustrations are produced. 


THE current number of the /enness-Miller 
Illustrated Monthly contains a number of 
inferesting articles worthy of mention, 
among them being Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s 
‘Nurses in the Sick Room,’’ Music and 
Voice Culture,’’ by the Baroness Anna Von 
Meyerinck, and ‘‘Proper Food for Children,’’ 
by Dr. Mary F. Russell. It also announces 
a ‘*Portfolio of Instructions,’’ entitled 
“Mother and Babe,’’ to be ready in August, 
which will contain some mvrch needed ad- 
vice on sensible clothing for the wee one, 
as well as for the mother. Too little atten- 
tion is given to baby’s ‘‘dress reform.”’ 


THE last number of the /n/lernational 
Journal of Ethics completes the second vol- 
ume of this excellent quarterly. The lead- 
ing article in this number is ‘“ Natural 
Selection in Morals.’’ In it the author em- 
phasizes the fact that ‘‘survival of the fit- 
test’’ does not necessarily imply universal 
competition in the economic sense of the 
word. Nature selects first between indi- 
viduals and then between societies. And 
that society which protects its individuals 
may be selected by nature, may be victori- 
ous in the battle of life. Mr. Sheldon, of St. 
Louis, gives a practical paper on the relation 
of the pulpit to the labor problem. He 
thinks the preacher should not take sides 
but should rather explain each side tothe 
other. Mr. Carneri holds that ‘‘ the found- 
ing of a new religion is in complete contra- 
diction to the increasing progress of science,”’ 
and that those who hope for it ‘‘place faith 
above knowledge.’’ If he had written 
‘“‘place faith deyond knowledge”’’ he would 
have described a large and increasing class 
who, like Herbert Spencer, find something 
beyond the knowledge science gives in 
which they place an instinctive faith—that 
Unknowable which gives character and 
value to all that is known. 


THE Aonist is interesting and suggest- 
ive, as all of Dr. Carus’s publications are. 
Nearly a fourth of this number is taken up 
with a discussion between Dr. Carus and 
Herbert }pencer in regard to the real teach- 
ing of Kant. Of course only the special 
student of the great German pkilosopher can 
judge the merits of the case. But everyone 
can see that no man has any right to criti- 
cise the views of another, without having 
first read them in the original. Therefore 
Spencer, who has done this, is morally 
wrong whether he is technically wrong or 
not. 


WE understand the University of Chicago 
has arranged with D. C. Heath & Co., pub- 
lishers, of Boston, to take complete charge 
of its publishing department, who will make 
their headquarters at Chicago. The Univer- 
sity Press will have three departments—the 
printing department, with its own type, in- 
cludiag fonts of Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, San- 


scrit, German, mathematical and scientific 
type; the book and apparatus department, 

which will buy all the books, material and 

presses recessary; and the publishing de- 

partment, which will publish one daily, two 

or three weekly, and any number of monthly 

and quarterly papers. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


The Free Trade Struggle in England. By M. M. 
Trumbull. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. 288. Price, 75 cts. Paper, 25 cts. 


Columbus: An Epic Poem. By Samuel Jefferson. 
Chicago: S.C. Griggs & Co. Cloth, r6mo, pp. 239. 
Price, $1.25. 


The Prison Question. 


By C. H. Reeve. Chicago: 
Knight & Leonard Co. 


Cloth, 8vo, pp. 194. Price, 


$1.25. 
Emma. 2 vols. By Jane Austen. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Half Russia. 16mo. Price, $1.50. 


Paganism Surviving in Christianity. By Abram 
Herbert Lewis. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Cloth, 8vo, pp. 309. Price, $1.75. 


Bates from the Breia. 


_——— 


Headquarters.—The publisher of UNITy, 
who was holding the fort alone on the day 
our last issue went to press, enjoyed a pleas- 
ant visit from Rev. Charles W. Wendte of 
Oakland, California, who was on his way 
home after a short European tour. Mr. 
| Wendte expressed great pleasure at the re- 
issue in Chicago of Theodore Parker’s 
‘‘ Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man,’’ and wrote then and there 
the article which appears over his name in 
another column. 


Andover, N. H.—The fall term of Proctor 
Academy will begin September 5th. During 
the summer vacation, steam heating appli- 
ances will be supplied in the boarding hall. 
This academy furnishes education at a rate 
of tuition considerably below the cost, the 
deficiency being contributed by friends of 
the Unitarian Educational Society. 


Duluth, Minn.—-The Unitarian Society of 
this city, has been having a series of Sum- 
mer services, covering five Sundays, held by 
the Rev. W. A. Pratt, of Keokuk, Iowa. 
These services have been well attended and 
much enjoyed. Mr. Pratt will finish his 
vacation with friends at the East. 


STORIES IN SONG. 


BY ELIZABETH U. EMERSON AND KATE L. BROWN, 


For KINDERGARTENS! 
For PRIMARY SCHOOLS! 
For THE NURSERY! 
Bright, cheery, original, and full of beautiful 


melody. This is the dest possible collection of songs 
Sor little children. 


IT CONTAINS 


DESCRIPTIVE SONGS, 

MOTION SONGS. 

INSTRUCTION SONGS, 
SONGS OF ANIMALS, 
SONGS OF FLOWERS. 


SONGS OF BIRDS, 
SONGS OF HOME. 


SONGS OF THE FARM, 
SONGS OF THE SEASONS. 


95 Large Pages. Strongly Bound. 
Sent postpaid. Paper, 75 cents; boards, $1. 


LYON & HEALY, 


Chicago, Ill, 


OLIVER DITSON GOMPANY, Boston. 
WARREN ACADEMY, 


WARREN, JO DAVIESS CO., ILL., 

Offers, in addition to the regular academy course of five 

years, college-preparatory, and normal! courses. Also 

a four years’ course in music and a short winter course 

for those who can spend only the winter months in 
study. Fall term opens Sept. 12, 1892. 

Address, MISS |. M. GARDNER, Principal. 
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Orr's Gosuatt© pormert Gil's Highet School 
479 and 481 Dearborn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


Seventeenth year ns Sept. 4. Boarding and 
Day Schoo! for Young ies and Children. 


REBECCA 8. RICE, A. M. 
Address} Wainy & BEEDY. LM. { Principals. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENIR 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
n, 
r 


smallest characters, and str on blue gilk rj 
pre tpn bY Be sonal 10 cents fo 
sample copy of The RE 8t. M e. 
vet ight aa wosd scone at seek rll wot tant 

St. Louis Magazine, 901 Olive 8t., &t. Louis,-Mo. 


Pad eteral wee Send for 
A Help to High Living 


—to Mrs. WILLIAMS, 593 Jackson boulevard , 


Chicago. (25 cents a copy.) 


*A Remarkable Work—UOriginal, Striking and Interesting.’ —$ECOND. 


THE MORALS 
OF CHRIST. 


A COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS SYSTEMS. 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE MOSAIC MORALITY. 


From Authority to Reason. 

From the Political to the Social. 

From the Priestly tothe Lay. 

From the National to the Cosmopolitan. 
From the Provisional to the Permanent. 


From the Negative to the Positive. 
From the Objective to the Subjective. 
From the Particular to the General. 
From Conduct to Character. 

From Penalties to Rewards. 
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CHAPTER II. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE PHARISAIC MORALITY. 


1. From Ceremonies to Practical Virtues. 
2. From Sacramentarianism to Common Sense. 
From Trivial Distinctions to Real Differ- 
ences. 


4. From Circumstantials to Substantials. 
5. From Tradition to Experience. 

6. From Exclusiveness to Charity. 

7. From Proselytism to Fraternization. 


CHAPTER III. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE GRA‘CO-ROMAN MORALITY. 


1. From the Interest of the Fortunate to that of the Unfortunate: and herein: 


a) From the Rich to the Poor. (¢) From the Bold to the Meek. 

ts From the Strovug to the Weak. (/) From the Prepossessing to the I1l-favored. 
(c) From the Intellectual o the Simple. +f} From thc Happy to the Suffering. 

d) Fromthe earned to the Illiterate. ) From the Few tothe Many. 


2. From the Interest of Self tothat of Others: and herein : 


(a) From the Individual to his Fellows. | (c) From Friends to Strangers. 
(6) From Family to Neighbors. (q) From Country to the World. 


3. From Hardiness to Kindliness; and herein : 


(c) From Opposition to Non-Resistance. 


(a) From Indifference to Love. | 
(qd) From Interest’d toDisinterest’d Benevolence. 


From Revenge to Forgiveness. 


Some Opinions of the Press. 


Chicago Daily News :—Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable example of 
the scientific treatment of a historical subject. He has carefully analyzed the old 
world ethical systems which chiefly concern the modern civilized world, and in this 
book he has so classified the elements revealed by that analysis as to give them a 
high scientific value. His book is almost as systematic as a treatise upon one of the 
exact sciences, and stands in fine contrast to the rambling ethical discussions of which 
we hear so much and which leads us nowhere. How systematically Mr. Bierbower 
has gone to work appears from the very opening passage of the book. He attacks 
‘his subject directly and without any preliminary flourish. *°* * If all authors 
were to state their theses as clearly as Mr. Bierbower has stated his, readers might be 
able to practice a greateconomy. * * * Mr. Bierbower begins in a way so attrac- 
tive to the scientific sense, and deals with so interesting a subject, that few will be 
likely to lay it aside after the perusal of the introductory paragraphs above quoted. 
The systematic treatment which is thus given at the very start is kept up to the end. 


N. Y. Independent :-~-That Mr. Austin Bierbower has produced a remarkably sug- 
gestive and striking treatise in his recent Morals of Christ is not affected by our ina- 
bility to go with bim tothe full length of all his conclusions. * * * On the whole, 
Mr. Bierbower has done the thing which needed to be done. He has made an impres- 
sive and in all ways suggestive comparison of Christian morality with ancient secular 
ethics, and has shown that the comparison is not only in favor of Jesus, but that his 
teaching is essentially new and unworldly, and that it contains elements which imp] 
more than transcendant moral illumination. Mr. Bierbower thinks and writes wit 
a freshness that is all his own. 


Christian Register (Boston):—Written in a clear, intelligent style and with an 
earnestness of purpose that at once commands attention ; * full of matter 
both suggestive and readable. 


Atlantic Monthly :—An interesting and forcible little book in which the author 
undertakes to differentiate Christ’s morality from the Jewish or childish, the Phari- 
saic or ecclesiastic, and the Graeco-Roman or worldly. Much of the discrimination 
is of value. 


Inter Ocean :—The book is remarkable for its uniqueness as well as high literary 
character. Whatever may be the personal opinions of the author upon any debatable 
oint of theology and philosophy, he has discussed his subject without the slightest 
ozmatism, One would have said that a book devoted to the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion would of necessity clash with the theological views of some of the count- 
less schools of theology, ranging as they do from the implicit faith of a Moody to the 
absolute negation of an Ingersoll. This avoidance of theological controversy does 
not appear to have been specially sought by the author. On the contrary, he evi- 
dently wrote with the utmost om. He simply adhered with unswerving fidelity 
to the subject in hand, and as a consequence, steered clear of rocks and sand bars. It 
may well be doubted if another so oronany non-controversial work on Christ’s 
teachings can be found in the entire range of the literature of the Christian era. 


The Critic (N. Y.):—The book is one of great suggestiveness * * * written 
in an attractive style and with much literary grace. 


The Universalist :—The rich suggestiveness of Mr. Bierbower’s book is its chief 
value to the Christian student. Many a text of Scripture loses its dryness and fairly 
sparkles with meaning when viewed through the author’s mind. 


Chicago Times:—From the pen of Austin Bierbower, from whom whatsoever is 
ublished is sure to be both incisive and interesting. * * * The whole is written 
in a crisp, epigrammatic way that serves to keep the reader’s interest closely through 
the whole inquiry. * * For the most part they (the reasonings) are distin- 


ished by great acuteness of analysis and complete fairness of statement. * * * 
isassociated altogether from questions of orthodoxy, there are few works more 


marked by strong good sense, and which so clearly set forth the plan and value of 
Christ’s teachings in the advancement of the race. 


For Sale by dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & °0., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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She Bome. 


Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—We have a great deal more kindness 
than is ever spoken. 


Mon.—Our intellectual and active powers 
increase with our affection. 


Tues.—Friendship, like the immortality of 
the soul, is too good to be be- 
lieved. 


Wed.—Shall I not be as real as the things 
I see? 


Thurs.—A friend is a person with whom I 
may be sincere. 


Fri.—Conversation is an evanescent rela- 
tion, no more. 


Sat.—True love cannot be unrequited. 
—Emerson. 


seme ee 


Little Miss Dandelion. 


I’m the first dandelion 
In all the meadow wide, 
Not one could get up earlier, 
Although so many tried. 
I know they all were trying, 
For that’s one way you know, 
To see who dares stir out the first 
When vanishes the snow. 


I put my yellow gown on 
About the first of March, 

All ready for the first warm day— 
Under a spreading larch. 

A little neighbor buttercup 
Peered out about that time, 

But sent back a quick telegram, 
‘‘A very Artic clime.’’ 


I feared some foolish sister 
Would venture out too soon, 
Be on the ground before me, 
And hear the first bird’s tune. 
But I waited till the moment 
When I heard a bluebird sing, 
Then raised my gay umbrella, 
And heutel we Spring.” 


And in a day the meadow 

Was abel in cloth of gold, 
So bmn | all responded 

hen the welcome news was told. 

And when the birds above us 

Their happy carols sing, 
We flaunt our yellow banners 

And encore, “It is Spring.”’ 


HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 


Erma’s Mittens. 


‘“Hi! ho! what’s all this!’’ said 
Ralph, looking into the room where 
Erma lay in a forlorn little heap on 
the lounge. 

She lifted her pink, tear-stained 
face, and looked at him. 

" I guess you would cry if you were 
as little as me and everything went 
topsy-turvy.’’ 

‘“Maybe I would,’’ said Ralph. 
‘“Tt’s a very cryey world, I find. Kate 
was weeping profusely when I came 
through the kitchen, over a pan of 
onions ; but all the same it isn’t a 
good exercise.’’ 

Then the big brother tossed Erma 
up on his shoulder, gave her a ride 
around the room, and set her down 
again. 

‘* Now, let’s hear all about it,’’ he 
said; ‘‘and, if it is anything curable, 
we'll cure it; if not, we’ll bear it the 
best we can.’’ 

‘It’s the same old trouble,’’ said 
the little girl, wiping her eyes. 

‘“What! You have n’t lost the mit- 
tens again? Well, that is bad. How 
did it happen ?”’ 

‘*I s’pose most likely I lost them 
yesterday when I played snowballing 
with Jacky ; but I was sure I put 
them in my pocket.”’ 

‘How many does that make?’’ 
asked Ralph. 

‘““Why, Grandma Leland gave me 
some Thanksgiving, and I lost one, 
and mamma knit me a mate. Then I 
could n’t find the other one, and 
mamma knit another, and then they 
both got lost together. Mamma said 
then she was discouraged, and I was 
too, but the very next day Grandma 
Allis sent mea pair.’’ 

‘‘And now are those lost, too?’”’ 
Ralph inquired, with the least bit of a 


‘* No,’’ said Erma. ‘‘I could n’t 
find those in my cloak pocket one 
night at school where I left them. I 
spose somebody must have stolen 
them. Then mamma bought me 
these, and she said, if they were lost 
I would have to have some sewed to 
a cord and wear it round my neck, 
just like a baby. Oh dear! nobody 
knows how careful I’ve been, and 
I’ve kept them a long time—ever since 
my birthday. And I never can wear 
‘em ’round my neck—never!’’ And 
the little broken-hearted lassie buried 
her face in the cushion again. 

‘*Hold on, this will never do!’’ 
said Ralph. ‘‘Look up, and see if 
we can’t make a bargain. You have 
kept the last mittens a long time— 
almost a month—and I'll get you an- 
other pair if you’ll promise not to 
cry for two weeks, unless you freeze 
your nose, or break you leg, or have 
something worth crying for.’’ 

‘Of course I won’t ! Oh, you are the 
goodest brother! Can you get them 
now—this minute ?’”’ 

‘Yes; get your wraps on,’’ said 
Ralph, ‘‘and put you hands in your 
muff.’’ 

Half an hour after they came into 
the sitting-room where the family 
were seated. 

Erma’s face was very bright, and 
on her hands were new mittens. 

‘*Ralph bought them for me, 
mamma,’’ she cried eagerly; ‘‘ and 
he said, as they were a present, he 
did n’t believe you would make me 
wear a cord round my neck! I’m 
going to keep these always.’’ 

Every one smiled, and mamma held 
up a pair of red mittens. 

‘‘Q, mamma, where did you find 
them ?’’ cried Erma. 

‘Uncle Jim came in after you were 
gone and brought them. He almost 
fed them to old Billy in a forkful of 
hay.”’ 

‘‘Why, I must have lost them 
when Clarabel and I played on the 
haymow !”’ cried Erma. 

‘* And this,’’ said mamma, holding 
up one brown mitten, ‘‘ Jacky found 
it in their yard when the snow had 
melted.’’ 

Just then the door opened, and 
Kate, the cook, looked in. She had 
a pair of mittens in her hand. 

‘* An’ sure I forgot to tell the chile 
I put them in the warming closet to 
dry,’’ she said. 

How they all laughed ! 

‘“Well, Erma, you’ve got well 
stocked up for the winter,’’ said 
Ralph, when he could speak. ‘“Three 
and a half pairs of mittens!’’ It will 
take you quite a while to lose all 
those.’’ 

‘But I did n’t lose the last pair, 
mamma!’’ cried the happy child. 
‘‘It was Katie’s blame, but I'll for- 
give her.’’ 

‘‘ Well, well!’’ said Grandma Le- 
land from her cosy corner. ‘‘ It does 
beat all! Here I’ve got another pair 
of mittens all done but narrowing off. 
I could n’t think of letting the dear 
child go with cold fingers.’’ 

This time everybody laughed 
louder than before, but Erma hugged 
grandma till her spectacles fell off.— 
Julia D. Peck, in Exchange. 


LirrTLeE Flaxen-hair : 
raining.’’ Papa (somewhat annoyed 
by work in hand): ‘‘ Well, let it 
rain.’’ Little Flaxen-hair (timidly): 
‘‘T was going to.’’—F xchange. 


Love and Law 


A Poem by JAMES VILA BLAKB. Single copy mailed 
for 2 cents, 20 copies for 10 cents, 100 copies for 90 
cents. - 


‘‘Papa, it’s 


“A truly noble at the last into @ 
passion of trust aad want orahip that i ag 9 as 
a breath of mountain air. Pi] 


The I ndex . 
UNITY PUBLISHING COMMITTEE, 
3175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


smile. 


SPANISH LADIES 


So famous for the beauty and abundance of their hair, 
consider Ayers Hair Vigor superior to all other dressings. 
They prefer this preparation because it keeps the scalp 
cool, moist, and free from dandruff, heals troublesome 
humors, prevents baldness, and imparts to the hair a silken 


texture and lasting fragrance. 


It restores the original 


color and fullness to hair which has become thin, faded, 
or gray, and is so clean that it does not stain the most 


delicate fabric. 


Gentlemen as well as ladies 


PREFER TO USE 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, and consider their toilets incomplete 


without it. 


“IT have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
with great benefit, and know several 
other persons, between 40 and 50 
years of age, who have experienced 
Similar good results from the use of 
this preparation. It restores gray 
hair to its original color, promotes a 
new growth, gives lustre to the hair, 
and cleanses the scalp of dandruff.” 
—Bernardo Ochoa, Madrid, Spain. 


“Over a year ago I had a severe 
fever, and when I recovered, my 
hair began to fall out, and what lit- 
tle remained turned gray. I tried 
various remedies, but without suc- 
cess, till at last I began to use Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor, and now my hair is 
growing rapidly and is restored to 
its original color.’””— Mrs. Annie 
Collins, Dighton, Mass. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor 


Prepared by Dr. J. G. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere 


PIMPLES AND BLOTCHES 


Small boils, sores, and eruptions, which disfigure many otherwise hand- 
some faces, are caused by impure blood, and may be effectually removed 
by the use of the Superior Blood Medicine, 


AYER’S Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all Druggists. 


Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


Has cured others, will cure you 
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A PROPOSAL 
FOR EVERY LADY 


IN CHICACO 


and vicinity to 
make delicious 
Custard with- 


BIRD’S 


CUSTARD 
POW DER, 


An English 
table luxury, 
prov.ding dain- 
ties in endiess 4 >. 
pk Ses we ee 
choicest dishes 
and the richest ae 
custa:d, Bs cae : 
out egg 
A 25c i will be sufficient to make four pints, 
—— can either be served in dishes or from 
glasses. 

A sppply. fresh from England, has just been re- 
ceived 


SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO 
RETAIL: 
W.D.CLARK & CO......... 3917 Cottage Grove Ave. 


GILLESPIE & CO......... Indiana Ave. and 22nd St. 
And other leading grocers, Chicago, LIl. 


WHOLESALE: 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 
or woman in every county to 
take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed in evory 


$30 TO $50 
A 
home and indis sable in 
every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 


WEEK 

in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, introducing it, after 
which it will aeing you a steady income. Splen 
did opening for the right person. Don’t 1 a 
moment. ood ji jobs are scarce and soon taieee. 
Write at once ~% J. W. JONES, Manager, 
Springfield, Ohio. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


Nina Lilian Morgan. 

Beautiful cloth, postpaid Oe 2 eee 

Holiday binding, white and gold “Se Se ee 

‘* A book mothers can gladly place in the hands of 

thoughtful and aspiring daughters.”’—Ziizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 

LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 


WHERE THEY ARE 


25 Cents a Year foran I 
lustrated Agricultnra!] Pa- 
pert giving information of 


8S. Gov’t. Lands. also 
descriptions of every ok —4 Territory. In 
le to Home Seekers. Clubs with all Papers and 
Magazines, saving subscribers money. Thousands of 
Books and useful articles at low prices. Sample Copy 
and Clubbing Catalogues sent for 10 Vents. Address 
THE WESTERN WORLD, Chicago, Lil, 


Ce 
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00. CO., Pubs., 175 Dearborn St., 


TRUTHS For.) THE TIMES. 
CHARLES 1. KERR & 


CLEARANCE SALE 


of Slightly Damaged Books. 
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The books in this list are slightly imperfect as to 
their covers, being either somewhat soiled, or torn 
or otherwise defaced so as not to be salable for per- 
fect copies. They are, however, in good condition 
for all practical purposes, and are offered to UNITY 
readers, postpaid, at a great reduction from retail 
prices. Our supply of most of these damaged books 
is limited to a very few copies, and orders must be 
sent within ten days from the date of this advertise- 
ment to make sure of all that are advertised. 

The Coming Climax, paper. 
net 25 cents. 

Inquirendo Island, paper. 
25 cents, 

The Genius of Galilee, paper. 
net 25 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist, paper. 
cents, net 25 cents. 

St. Solifer, with Other Worthies and Unworthies; 
aper. Retail 50 cents, net 25 cents. The same in 
cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Auroraphone, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 
25 cents. Cloth, retail $1.00, net 60 cents. 

The Morals of Christ, paper. Retail 50 cents, 
net 25 cents. 

History of the Arguments for the Existence 
of God, paper. Retail 50 cents, net 30 cents. 

Religion and Sciemce as Allies, paper. 
30 cents, net 20 cents. 

Address 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Retail 50 cents, 
Retail so cents, net 
Retail so cents, 


Retail 50 


Retail 


Reduced to $1 per year, 


ee THE NEW NATION 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 
*. Devoted to the interests of Nationalism. 
EDITED BY 
BDWARD BELLAZY, 


Author of ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 


$1.00 a year; 5 Cents a Copy. 
> Address, THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


The New Nation also prints the People’s Party news. 
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UNITY. 


Publisher's Dotes. 


CHARLES H. KERR & Co., 175 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, announce for immediate 
publication a new novel—if novel it can be 
called—by Hudor Genone, author of ‘In- 
quirendo Island,’’ to be entitled ‘‘ The Last 
Tenet Imposed Upon the Khan of Toma- 
thoz.’’ The scene is laid in Central Asia in 
the fifteenth century, but there are numer- 
ous daring anachronisms, such as tele- 
phones, suburban trains, and real estate 
speculations. The Khan is a decidedly 
heavy villain, while the two heroes of the 
book are a pair of twins left orphans twen- 
ty-six years before the action of the story 
culminates. The baby with the blue rib- 
bon is brought up to be a Christian mis- 
sionary, while the baby with the pink 
ribbon becomes the vizier of the wicked 
Khan. Their contrasted destinies give the 
author material for a little reflection on 
election and predestination. As a whole, 
however the book contains little theology 
and much amusement. (Cloth, $1.25; 
paper, 50 cents. ) 


Another book just ready is ‘‘ First Steps 
in Philosophy, Physical and Ethical,’’ by 
William Mackintire Salter, late lecturer of 
the Chicago Society for Ethical Culture, 
now of the Philadelphia Society. The sec- 
ond part is a notable coutribution to the 
discussion of ethical problems, in that it 
suggests a new basis of ethics as opposed to 
utilitarianism on one side and an alleged 
divine authority on the other. (Cloth, 


$1.00. ) 


Later in the season the same house will 
bring out a book entitled ‘‘ No ‘ Beginning,’ 
or The Fundamental Fallacy,’’ by William 
H. Maple. The author takes the ground 


that a great proportion of the current super-_ 


stitions in theology take their rise directly 
from the idea of a ‘‘creation’’ of the uni- 
verse: He believes moreover that the ab- 
surdity of this idea can be logically shown. 
Whether he makes out his thesis must b© 
left for his readers to judge ; at all events it 
is believed that his argument will be full of 
interest. 


Good Cooking 


Is one of the chief blessings of every home. 
To always insure good custards, puddings, 
sauces, etc., use Gail Borden ‘‘ Eagle”’ 
Brand Condensed Milk. Directions on the 
label. Sold by your grocer and druggist. 


THREE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


Half Rates via the Illinois Central. 


Aug. 30th, Sept. 27th and Oct. 25th, 1892. 


The Central Route will sell Excursion 
tickets to the Agricultural Regions of the 
West, Southwest and South, at one fare for 
the Round Trip, from stations on its lines 
north of Cairo, on August 30th, and Septem- 
27th. A third excursion will be run to the 
South and Southwest on October 25th. 
Your Local Ticket Agent will give you full 
particulars in regard to these Harvest Ex- 
cursions; arrangements can also be made in 
this connection to visit the desirable Rail- 
road Lands for sale by the Illinois Central in 
Southern Illinois on obtaining special per- 
mission to do so by addressing the Com- 
pany’s Land Commissioner at Chicago, Mr. 
E. P. Skene. In addition, a few weeks 
before the first Excursion date, your Local 
Ticket Agent will be able to furnish you 
with a special Folder, issued by the Illinois 
Central, which will give you particulars of 
these Harvest Excursions in such form as 
will enable you to plan your journey at 
home. Should you not be within call of a 
railroad ticket agent, address A. H. Hanson, 
G. P. A., Illinois Central R. R., Chicago, 
Ill. 


Summer Tours to Cool Retreats 
via 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 


tourist. To the westbound passenger it | 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on ail 
through trains. Be sure your tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LOW RATE HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


The announcement that the North-West- 
ern Line, comprising over 8,000 miles of 
thoroughly equipped railway, has arranged 
to run two low rate Harvest Excursions 
during the months of August and Septem- 
ber, will be gladly received by those who 
are interested in the development of the 
great West and Northwest, as well as by 
those who desire to visit this wonderfully 
productive region at a season of the year 
when exact demonstration can be made of 
the merits and advantages it offers to home- 
seekers and those in search of safe and 
profitable investments. 

These excursions will leave Chicago on 
August 30th and Sept. 27th, and tickets can 
be purchased at the very low rate of one 
fare for the round trip to points in Iowa, 
Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Idaho 
and Montana. They will be strictly first- 
class in every particular and will be good 
for return passage at any time within twenty 
days from date of purchase. Full informa- 
tion concerning rates and arrangements for 
these excursions can be obtained upon ap- 
plication to any coupon ticket agent, or to 
W. A. Thrall, G. P. T. A., Chicago & North- 
Western R’y, Chicago. 


HOUSEKEEPER’S EMERGENCY BUREAU, 


Under the auspices of the Columbian Association 
of Housekeepers, has opened temporary headquar- 
ters at 175 Dearborn St., room 93, hours from 10 to 12 
a.m.,only. The object of the Bureau is to provide 
housekeepers and others with reliable help by the 
hour, day, or week. 

MRS. LAVINIA HARGIS, Secrefary. 


Roger Hunt. 


By CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


— 


One of the very best of the many superior novels 
that Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have recently pub- 
lished.—Buffalo Courter. 


The first books of Mrs. Woolley displayed marked 
ability; but this, her most ambitious rt thus far, 
is strong and true enough to rank among the best 
fictions of the day. Not only has she written an in- 
teresting novel but created a character, for Roger 
Hunt is not a personification of virtue or vice, but a 
man, and such a one as we have all known only too 
often.—New York Home Journal. 


Now thatthe ‘‘emancipated woman ’’ has had her 
say, such sober and thoughtful minds as Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward and Mrs. Woolley have at last expressed 
the sounder theory of marriage, based upon a wider 
and deeper view of all the facts. The strength of 
their work lies in its faithfulness to the Teutonic 
conscience, which English-speaking peoples have 
inherited, and which they will never lesa through 
imitation of weaker races except to their own per- 
manent degradation.—Literary World. 


A careful and well-wrought portrayal of the soul 
and life of an egotist.—ChAristian Union. 


Powerfully written and very absorbing. Only a 
writer of rare tact and skill could have taken such a 
motifand kept within the borderland where good 
taste is not offended.—7oledo Blade. 


One volume, cloth, 16mo, price $1.25. Mailed to 
any address on receipt of price, by 
CHARLES H. KERR & Co,, Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


Ten Notable Books. 


An Ounce of Prevention to Save America from 
Having a Government of the Few by the Few and for 
the Few. ByAugustus Jacobson. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Morals of Christ. A comparison with the 
contemporaneous systems of Mosaic, Pharisaic and 
Greco-Roman Ethics. By Austin Bierbower Paper, 
50 @eats. 


Inquirendo Island. A novel by Hudor Genone. 
Paper, 50 cents. 

The Genius of Galilee. An historical novel. 
By Anson Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. 

John Auburntop, Novelist. A novel by Anson 
Uriel Hancock. Paper, 50 cents. ; 


The Coming Climax inthe Destinies of America. 
By Lester C. Hubbard. Paper, 50 cents. 


The Rice Mills of Port Mystery. By B. F. 
Heuston. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Auroraphone, A romance. By Cyrus Cole. 


Paper, 50 cents. 


Liberty and Life. Seventeen discourses. By E. 
P. Powell. Paper, 50 cents. 
The Faith That Makes Faithful. Eight ser- 


mons. By William C. Gannett and Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones. Paper, 50 cents. 
Special Combination Offer. For one dollar 
cash with order we will mail any two of the books 
named above and send UNITY to a new name for 
one year. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


ONE DOLLAR 


EVERY HOUR 


is easily made by any one of either sex in any part 
of the country, who is willing to wack industriously 
atthe employment which we furnish. We fit you 
out complete, so you may give the business a trial 


offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 


without xeeuee to yourself. Write and see. H. 
HALLETT & CO., Box, 1750, Portland Me. 


August 18, 1892 


A New Book by the Author of «Inquirendo Island.’’ 


OMATHOZ 


udor®enone 


strated bu 
[ous M-Clac Kens, 


CHAPTER I 
IN WHICH THE STORY OPENS AUSPICIOUSLY 


The kingdom of Tomathoz was situated somewhere in Asia—sou’-sou’- 
east by a little sou’ of where the Garden of Eden is popularly supposed to 
have been. 

This is as near the precise location as I feel justified in venturing. To 
some minds this will amply suffice—to others not so amply. To be thor- 
oughly candid with you, I do not know where it was situated, and I have a 
feeling that it is never well to be perfectly positive unless you know. 

You observe that I say, ‘‘ was situated,’’ and I wish it distinctly under- 
stood that the past tense is used on purpose; for now, alas! the kingdom 
has ceased to be. ‘The land is still there—the real estate, the mountains and 
rivers, the plains and valleys, the vineyards and gardens, and even the 
palaces of the nobility—though these are mostly much out of repair. But 
the kingdom has vanished. For why ?—A kingdom—a state—is constituted 
of men—high-minded men—and these have totally disappeared in that 
vicinity. 

However, do not let that bother you ; it will not affect our story. 

Late one afternoon in October, about the middle of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, a couple of monkish missionaries 
intent upon doing good and converting 
the heathen, crossed the lofty range of 
the Succotache mountains which then, as 
now, bounds the dominion of the Khan of 
Kawn on the east, and descending their 
farther slope, arrived, after some adven- 
tures, at the capital city of Tomathoz. 

Now the Khan of Tomathoz was not 
only an excessively corpulent man, but he 
was exceedingly wicked, even for an east- 
ern potentate. Surfeited with ordinary 
forms of vice, he had taken the bold, bad 
resolution to add one more iniquity to a 
life already far too stained with guilt ; he 
had resolved to begin the publication of a 
new religious weekly ; that is, if you can call a weekly religious which was 
to be devoted to the propagation of Buddhistic tenets. Do not allow any- 
thing I say to influence you—some think one way, some another. 


This is not the beginning of a serial story in UNITY ; but is presented 
to give some inadequate idea of the style of our latest book. ‘‘The Last 
Tenet’ in paper will be mailed on receipt of 50 cents. A beautiful holiday 


edition in cloth at $1.25 will be ready soon. 


‘CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


